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ABSTRACT 

American education traditionally has used a 
"recitation script," a r'^peated assignment/assessment cycle. 
Contemporary educational reform is now empnasizing the fundamental, 
natural method of teaching, such as assisting learners through 
"instructional conversation." This method helps learners perform just 
t>eyond their current capacity. This assistance in the "zone of 
proximal development" awaJcens the mental capacities of learners of 
all ages. It is provided through the instructional conversation, a 
dialogue £>etween the teacher and learners in which the teacher 
carefully listens to grasp the students* communicative intent, and 
tailors the dialogue to meet the emerging undert^tanding of the 
learners. This pattern of relationship is appropriate for the 
communication of an entire school, in which teachers assist and 
converse with one another, administrators assist and converse with 
teachers, and administration provides activity settings in which 
these instructional conversations can occur. Contains 14 references. 
(Author/LB) 
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The Instructional Conversation: 



TEACfflNG AND LlaRNING IN SOCIAL ACTIVITY 



Abstract 

For more than a century, American schooling has been conducted in 
much the same way: The teacher assigns n text for the students to master 
and then assesses their learning. Known as the 'I'tidtation script,'* this 
repeated cycle of assign-assess is far from the natural kind of taadiing by 
which societies have been instnKaing their young since the dawn of tLiw. 
Contemporaiy educational reform is now emphasizing the fundamemai, 
natural method of teaching, which is the assisting of learners thrtJugh the 
instnjctional conversation. 

Newiy understood through the prmciples of socio-h^orical theory, 
real teaching is understood as assisting the learr^r to perfonn Just beyond 
his or her current capacity. This assistance in the "zone of pjr.ximal 
development" awal<ens and rouses to life the mental capac^es of leimers 
of all ages. This assistance is best providteid through the instm';^nal 
conversation, a dialogue between teacher and learners in which the te^^her 
listens carefully to grasp the students* communicative Intent, and tailors the 
dialogue to meet the emerging understanding of the leamers. 

This pattern of relationship should be characteristic of the communi- 
cation of the entire school, in w^ach teachers assist and converse witfi one 
another, administrators assist aivi converse with tesehers, and sKimlntetB- 
tion provides activity settings in which these instnjctional conversations can 
occur. Such a school becomes a true community of learners, In which school 
reliably assists the performance of ail. 
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Life in the 20th century has seen changes more 
rapid and profound than all the rest of history put 
together. But one thing has remained the same- 
school. 

B^ore the Civil War 

Young teachers are very apt to confound rapid 
questioning and answers with sure and effec- 
tive teaching. 

(Morrison, 1860; quoted in Hoetker &. 
Ahibrand,1969,p. 153) 

At the turn of the century 

A 1908 English visitor to American schools 
was struck !)y the ubiquity of the 'lime- 
honoured" qtMStion-answer recitation In 

the Eun^}ean schools the teacher was at the 
center of the learning i»ocess; he tec&utd, 
questioned the {hijhIs, and 1}uil[t} up new 
knowledge in class.** In contrast, in the Ameri- 
can clasatxHn, ''cteaiiy... die master is the 
textbook." The teacher does not reaily teach 
but "acts m&Kx as chainnan of a meeting, the 
object of which is to ascertain whetiier [the 
students] have studied for themselves in a 
textbook. 

(Burstall, 1909, quoted in Hoetker &Ahlbrand, 
1969, p. ISO) 

Today 

At all grade levels the predominant method of 
teaching was recitation (discussk)n) with the 
teacher in control, ^pplementing the lesson 
with new information (fecturing). The key to 
the information and basis for reading assign- 
ments was the textbook. 

(Smith, 1980; quoted in Bennett, 1986, p.27) 

"Recitation.'' Found everywhere in North 
American schools, recitation is the most frequently 
reported fonn of interactwe teachir^. Recitation has 
been described in the educational literature for over 
90 years, and continues today as a major portion of 
ail studb .1 and teacher Interactions. 

What Is t^4s ubiquitous recitation? It con- 
sists of the teacher assigning a text (in the f omi of a 
textbook or a lecture) folk>wed by a series of teacher 
questions that require students to display their mas- 
tery of the material through convergent factual an- 
swers. Recitation questioning seeks predk^ble, 
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correct answers. It includes up to 20% "yes/no" 
questtons. Only rarely in recitatnn are teacher 
questtons responsive to student productions. Only 
rarely are they used to assist students to devetop 
more complete or elaborated Ideas. 

This dismal poitrait does not descrtt>e on^ 
schools of time past, nor a few unlucky or deprived 
communities of the present. Goodlad {1984} re- 
ported a similar pkrture in his bfO£Kily based survey 
of 38 American schools in 13 oonvnunities and 7 
regk}ns of the United States. Teachers enphasized 
rote learning and bnmed^te responses, a pattem 
rather like that oftelevision game shows. Most of the 
time, teachers talked. Almost never were there 
opportunities for gh/e-arxi-take between a challeng- 
ing teacher and learning students. The student role 
was passive, and few teachers made any effort to 
adapt instnjctton to indivkfual differences. 

Even the contemporary enthusiasm for ef- 
f ecth/e teaching "scr^s" has rwt changed the nature 
of student-teacher interactk>n. Screed teaching. 
whk;h uses predesigned .aacher talk and predicts 
student responses, offers little more than the recita- 
tton script of earlier eras. It emphasizes rote learning 
and student passivity, facts and low-level questtons, 
and low-level cognitive functfons. It does little to 
promote the intellectual development, cultural lit- 
eracy, and thoughtful citizenship that A Nation at 
Risk (Nattonal Commission on Excellence In Educa- 
tion, 1983) and America 2000 {U.S. Department of 
Education, 1991) have identified as crucial. Are 
recitation and scripted teaching the best we can do? 

No, there is a better way. 



A NEW DEFINITION OF TEACHING 

The human sciences of the last half century 
have made It possible to define another kind of 
teaching, and how to help teachers do It. Research 
on teaching has been gahranized in the past few 
years by sonw seminal concepts from recently trans- 
lated works of a Russian psychologist who died more 
than 50 years ago. L. S. Vygotsky's ideas are 
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profoundly affecting our understanding of teaching, 
teaming, and cognitive deveiopment ttvuugh the 
woric of many neo-Vygotskian socio-f^oficai theo- 
rists and researchers in various nations who now 
elaborate, conect, and deve^ this tx>dy of work 
(e.g., Cazden, 1981 ; Rogoff L Wertsch. 1984; Tharp 
& Gailimore, 1988: Wertsch & Stone, 1985). 

Much of this wofk has focused on the "natu- 
ral teaching" of home and communtty . It is now clear 
that, long before they enter school, chikJren are 
being "taught" higher order cognitive and lin^lstlc 
skills. This teaching takes place In the everyday 
interactions of domestic life, such as doing house- 
hold chores. Within Vne goai<<iire<^ed activities of 
daily life, teaching consists of more capable family 
and friends assisting children to do things the chil- 
dren cannot do atone. In such teaching, the tasks 
themsetves. not communk^ation orthinking skills per 
se. are the subjects of direct instn^tkm. Yet the 
pleasures of the social interaction seerri sufftoient to 
kire a child into learning the language and cognitive 
strategies of the caregiver as well. 

Vygotsky's insights have profound inplica- 
tions for how we think about teaching. In his theory, 
the developmental level of a chiki is kfentified by 
what the chiW can do atone. What the child can do 
with the assistance of another defines what Vygotsky 
called the "zone of proximal devetopment." Distin- 
guishing the proximal zone from the devetopmental 
level by contrasting assisted versus unassisted per- 
formance has profound implications for educattonat 
practice. It is in the proximal zone that teaching may 
be defined. In Vygotskian temis, teaching is good 
only when it "awakens and rouses to life those 
functions which are in a stage of maturing, which lie 
in the zone of proximal devetopment" (Vygotsky, 
1966, p. 278; quoted in Wertsch & Stone, 1985). 

We can therefore derive this general defini- 
tton of teaching: Teaching consists of assisting 
performance through a chiW's zone of fyoximai 
development (ZPD). Teaching must be redefined as 
assisted fserformance; teaching occurs when perfor- 
mance is achieved with assistance. 
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FROM NATURAL TEACHING TO 
INSTRUCTIONAL CONVERSATION 



There are many waysto assist performance. 
Behavtorai and cognitive science have studied seven 
means of assistance wtth enough breadth and for a 
tong enough time that the effects are known and 
dependable: 

1. Modeling: offering behavfor for imitation. 
Modeling assists by giving the learner infor- 
matton and a remernbered image that can 
serve as a performance standard. 

2. Feeding back: provkling infomnatnn on a 
perfonnance as it compares to a standard. 
Thte aitows the learners to compare their 
perfonnance to tiie standard, and thus allows 
ssff-corrsctton. 

3. Contingency managing: applying the prin- 
ciples of reir^rcement and punishment. In 
tl^ means of assisting performance, rewards 
and punishment are arranged to foltovv on 
behavtor, depending on whether or not the 
behavtor Is desired. 

4. Directing: requesting specific action. Direct- 
ing assists by specifying ttw conect response, 
providing dairity and informatfon, and promot- 
ing deciston-making. 

5. Questk7ning: producing a mental operatton 
that the leamer cannot or would not produce 
atone. This interactton asstets further by 
giving the assistor informatton about the 
tamer's deveiCH^ng understanding. 

6. Explaining: provtoing explanatory and belief 
structure. This assists leamers in organizing 
and KiStifying new learning and oercepttons. 

7. Task stmcturing: chunking, segregating, 
seo^encing, or otherwise stnjcturing a task 
into or from components. This modlffeatton 
assists by better fitting the task itself into the 
zone of proximal devetopment. 



Many properly conckicted classroom activi- 
ties provide assistance: lectures, demonstrations, 
oooperative teaming exercises/activities, and text- 
book reding can all assist teaming, and even reci- 
tatton and assessment (used judtotousiy) are neces- 
sary elements of the assisting classroom. But for the 
development of thi>iking skills— the ability to fomi, 
express, and exchange Weas in speech and writ- 
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ing—the criticaiform of assisting learners dialogue 
—the questioning and sharing of Ideas and iax)wi- 
edge that happen in conversation. 

Conversation that assists perfonnar^ ap- 
pears in several guises, in successfui students' 
homes, it appears as storytxwit reading and story 
telling, as helping father with the accounts or older 
sister with the grocery list. It is the way that parents 
teach their children language and letters. In the 
wor1q>iace or on the athletic field, it is disguised as the 
chatterthat accompanies action. It appears as the 
natural conversationa! method of language instnic- 
tion advocated by many language specialists, it can 
wear ^ mask of a third-grade reading lesson or a 
grackiate seminar. It can be the medium for teacher 
training. Its generic name is the InstoK^onal con- 
versation." 

The conrei^ itself may be a par^x: In- 
struction and conversation may appear contrary, the 
former implying authority and planning, the latter 
equality and responsiveness. The task of teaching is 
to resolve this paradox. To truly teach, one rmist 
(inverse; to tnjiy converse is to teach. 

in the instnjctional conversation, there is a 
fundamentally different assumption from that of tra- 
dittonal recitation lessons. Parents and teachers 
who engage In tnstructionai conversation are as- 
suming that the chiU may have something to say 
t>eyond the known answers In the head of the ackilt. 
They occasionally extract from the chiW a "con-ect" 
answer, but to grasp the communicative intent of the 
chiki, adults need to listen carefully, to make guesses 
about the meaning of the intended convnunfcation 
{based on the context and on knowledge of the 
chiW's interests and experiences), and to adjust their 
responses to assistthe child's efforts— in otherwords, 
to engage in conversation. 

Of course, teachers shoukJ not act like par- 
ents in all ways. The large number of pupils, the 
restricted and technical cuniculum, and the com- 
plexity of the Instituttonal restraints of schooling 
require that teaching be highly deliberate, carefully 
structured, and weii planned. Assisting perfomiance 
through conversatk)n requires a quite deliberate and 
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seif-controiled e^jenda in the mind of the teacher, 
who has specific curricuiar, cognttive, and concep- 
tual goals. This requires highly developed profes- 
sk)nai competencies: posith^ and efficient class- 
room and behavtornians^ment provision of effec- 
tive and vai'ed activities, orderfy monitoring and 
assessmertf of progress. Even the judickxjs use of 
recitation is part of the effective teacher's 
annamentarium in domains where the subfect matter 
has dear boundaries, such as spelling, phonk^s, 
multiplication tables, and the like. 

So the skiUs of parenting are not enough to 
bring to the task of teaching. We are not advocating 
the casual spontaneous talk that pleasant and 
appropriate in the home. While good instmcttonal 
conversations often appear to be spontaneous, they 
are not— even though young studer^ may never 
realize it. The instmctional conversatkin is pointed 
toward a learning ot}je<^e by the te£K:her's inten- 
tk>n; but even the most sophistk:ated learners may 
lose consckHisness of the guiding goal as they 
become absort>ed in joir^ activ^ with the mentor. 

In American schools, assisted perfomiance 
through instructtonat conversation is rare indeed. 
DuriUn (1978-1979) (^served 18,000 minutes of 
reading comprehenston instructton and found that 
less than 1 '■/o of the \ime was spent dealing with units 
of meaning larger than a word. But if we take 
Vygotsky's insights seriously, a maiortask of school- 
ing is to create and support instriictwnal conversa- 
ttons among stiJfients, teachers, administrators, pro- 
gram devetopers, and researcrfiers. It is through the 
instnjctk)nal conversation that babies leamto speak, 
chiklren to read, teacl^rs to teach, researchers to 
discover, and all to become literate. All Intellectual 
growth relies heavily on conversation as a fonn of 
assisted perfomiance in the zone of proximal devel- 
opment. 

When teaching through conversation oc- 
curs, classrooms and schoote are transfomied into 
Ihe community of leamers" that they can become 
^vhen teachers reduce the distance between them- 
selves and their students by constrocting lessons 
from common understandings of each others' expe- 
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rience and ideas" and niake teaching a •Vvami, 
interpersonal and coiiaborative activity" (Oalton, 
1989). 



Acnviry settings for assisting 

PERFORMANCE 

Assistance of child learning is accomplished 
by creating activity settings in the classroom that 
maximize opportunities for copaitkjipation and in- 
structional conversation wi^ the teacher and, fre- 
quently, with peers. Althoutiii activity settings can be 
subject to abstract theoretical analysis, they are as 
homeiy and familiar as old shoes and the front porch. 
They are the social furniture of our family, commu- 
nity, and work lives. They are the evente and people 
of our work and of our relations to one another. They 
are the who, what, when, where, and why, the small 
recurrent dramas of everyday We. played on the 
stages of home, school, community, and wofi<place: 
the father and daughter collaborating to find lost 
shoes, the preschooler recounting a folk tale with 
sensitive questionir^ by an adult, the child playing a 
board game through the help of a patient brother, the 
Navajo girl assisting her mother's weaving and even- 
tually becoming a master weaver herself. These are 
activity settings. 

like all institutions, schools are comprised 
of activity settings: The classroom, the playground, 
the cafeteria, the nurse's office, and the auditorium 
evoke images of place and event. These shared 
memories reflect school activity settings that have 
been as stable as a rock and have been the tocus for 
activities whose persistance has been a source of 
dismay to succeeding generations of reformers. To 
seujre change requires that the school's activity 
settings be understood and altered so they will give 
rise to the desired assistance of performance. 

One criterion for activity settings is that they 
allow for a maxlrmjm of assistance in the perfor- 
mance of the tasks a* hand. They nxjst be designed 
to allow teachers to assist chiWren through the zone 
of proximal devetopment toward the goal of develop- 



ing higher order mental processes. These settings 
engage chikiren in goai^riented actlv^es in which 
the teaijher can participate as an assistor or 
copartic^nt as the need arises. The principal 
purpose of these settings is to assist the chiki through 
the stages of the zone of proximal devetopmt at o full 
independent mastery of the subject at hand. 

When teachers are engaged with their stu- 
dents in this way. they are aware of the students' 
ever-changing relationships to the subject matter. 
They can assist because , while the teaming process 
is alive and unfokUng, they see and feel the chiM's 
progresskjn through the zone , as well as the stumbles 
and errors that call for support. Schoote must be 
reorganized to allow nx>re activity settins^ with fewer 
chik^en, more interactkin, more conversatton, and 
more joint activity. In our own work, we have made 
more Ikieral use of small-group student-directed 
activities, which leave the teacher free to partdpate 
in joint activity and instructional conversation with 
one or more of the groups, either rotating in a formal 
way, or lloating" in the classroom, responding to 
observed needs of chiklren for assistance. 



WHY DOES THE RECITATION SCRIPT PERSIST? 

The absence of assisted perfonnance In 
schools is all the more remarkable in light of studies 
that have revealed that a^sis^ng interactnns take 
plaM regularly In everyday, unref iective chiW rear- 
ing. Why is it that this adult-child pattern— no doubt 
a product of historical, evokittonary processes— is 
so sekiom observed in the very setting where it would 
seem most appropriate, that is, the classroom? Such 
interacttons can be found in every society, in the 
introductton of chiklren to any task. But this basto 
method of iHiman socializatton has not generally 
diffused into schools. Why? 

There aretwo basic reasons. First, there are 
too many children for each teacher. To provWe 
assistance in the ZPO, the assistor must be in close 
touch with the learner's relatkinship to the task. 
Sensitive and accurate assistance that challenges 
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but does not dismay the learner cannot be done in 
the absence of infomnatton. Opportunities to acquire 
this knowjedge— conditions in which the teacher can 
be suffidentiy aware of the child's actual, in-fiight 
performing— are singly not available in classrooms 
that are organized, equipped, and staffed in the 
typical American pattern. Even if there is time to 
assess each chitd's ZPO for each task, still more time 
is needed— for Interaction, for conversation, for joint 
activities anwng teacher and diiklren. Occastonaily, 
now and through history, these opportunities have 
existed: at the classical Greek academies, at Oxford 
and Cambridge, in the individual tutorial, in private 
Ameiican schools with classes of fewer than seven 
pupils. But all involve a pupil-teacher ratio that is 
unrealistic for current educational budgets, so public 
educatkin is not likely to reorganize Into classrooms 
of seven pupils each. 

This does not make the case hopeless. 
Emerging Instructtonal practices do offer some hope 
of increased opportunities for assisted performance: 
the increased use of small groups; the maintenance 
of a positive classroom atmosphere . whk;h increases 
the independent task involvement of students; new 
materials and technology with whfch stuaents can 
interact Independent of the teacher; and systems of 
smali-group classroom organizatton that allow for a 
sharply increaser* rate of assisted perfonnance by 
teachers and peers. 

However, even when instajctional practices 
allow for increased use of assisted perfonnance, it 
will not necessarily appear as a regular feature of a 
teacher's activity. It wlli not appear even in those 
teachers who are from homes and communities 
where, outsWe of school, such interacttons are com- 
monplace. It will not necessarily appear from teach- 
ers who themselves provide assisted performance 
for their own chiWren. Even with the benefits of 
modem instnjctksnal practice there is still too large a 
gap between the condKksns of home and school. 
This Is the second reason that assisted perfonnance 
har not diffused Into the schools: Most parents do 
not need to be trained to assist performance; most 
teachers do. 
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By training we mean that teachers cannot 
rety on lay skills that are suffk;ient for parental social- 
ization of offspring. Lay or parental skills are a 
foundation, but they are not enough. Teachers need 
a more elaborate set of skills in assistance, and they 
need to be conscious of tiwir application. 

Teachers need to learn good pedagogical 
practices. They must learn pn^es^nal skills of 
assisting performance, and learn to apply them at a 
level far beyond that required In private bfe (Moll, 
1990; Tharp & Gatlimorie, 1988). Also, they must 
master the subject matter they am to teach, an 
accomplishmenttoo rare inteachertrainlngprograrT^. 

The aoiuisitton of pedagogical skiUs requires 
training and develof^nent experierices that few teadi- 
ers encounter: opportunities to obsen/e effective 
practitioners of assisted performance and opportuni- 
ties to practk:e nascent skills, to receive video and 
audio feedback, and to have the gentle, competent 
coaching of a skilled consultant. Teachers them- 
selves must have their performance assisted if they 
are to acquire the ability to assist the performance of 
their students. 

Yet the recitatkJn scr^)t persists in schools. 
Principals treat teachers according to their own reci- 
tation script— assignments are given and assess- 
ments are made. Superintendents assign and as- 
sess princ^als. SclKXJl t>oards iissign and assess 
superintendents. Professors of fucation assign 
and assess preservKe teachers. No one is really 
teaching anyone, not through the authentk: teaching 
of the instmctional conversation. Is it any wonder 
that teachers assign and assess pupils? 

In any school organlzatlor, one of the duties 
of each member should be to assist the perfonnance 
of the person in the next subordinate positksn: The 
superintendent should assist the principal, the prin- 
cipal shoukj assist the teacher, and the teacher 
should assist the pupil. The central responsibility of 
the teaching organization shoukl be to assist the 
perfonnanceof each member. This assistance, with 
its accompanying cognitive and behavwral devetop- 
ment, is the justifying goal of the school, and all other 
duties shouki be in its sen/ice. 
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What this definition of teachino implies the 
need for schools to be different kinds of places than 
theyarenow. Schools must be organized to provide 
time and resources to assist tsaciier perfonnance, 
so that teachers acquire the skiiis and knowledge 
neededtotmiy teach. Teachers must have sufficiertt 
autonomy, authority, and warrant from the school 
system to onganize activity settings that will atow 
them to assist the perfonnance of one another. This 
involves having the authority and supportto organize 
their own contacts, to spend the time necessary to do 
their work, and to enlist the assistance of others 
when Is needed, it means the school must provide 
resouices of equipment, ^ce, and encourage- 
ment, and— most important— must treat this under- 
taking as something of vital importance. This would 
tally 1)0 a school system oiganized to assist the 
performance of aU Hs members. 

WiU the school reform movement of the 
1 9r0s provide for tnie teaching in the classroom and 
in professionai development programs? It is too 
soon to judge, but we can predict that refomi wUI 
depend on changing the idea of school. The idea of 
the rec^ school that has been passed down by our 
grandparents, and lives in the memories of each of 
our elementary school days, is no fair vision to guide 
us. lt)e reciting school did not teach well a cer^ry 
ago, and WiU not teach well tonvinow. How can we 
escape the control of our common knage of what 
school te? There is only one way. We must each 
work to change school culture so that it nwre reiiabty 
assists the performance of al!. 



NOTE 

This report was adaptedfiom Thaqp & Gailimore 
(1988) and Thatp & Gailimore (1989). 
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